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in the Foundation Parking Lot, 
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Since Enterprise recognizes and rewards talent, the average length of time it takes to 

reach a management level position is less than three years. Of course, that has a lot 
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by Toni Smothermon 
illustration by Eric Presley 


tudded, 
flavored, 
lubricated, ribbed, ~ 
male or female—whatever 
your fancy in prophylactics—Condom Wrap delivers. 
Following the advice of her then 16-year-old daughter Erin, 
Heather Hamm and her business partner Patricia Lamis opened 
the small Long Beach specialty store two years ago. “My daughter 
was the one who suggested opening up the store. She thought it 
4 was a good idea. She was in high school at the time, and her 
friends were getting pregnant; all they heard about were AIDS and 
other sexually transmitted diseases. She just kept urging us,” 
Heather said. 
According to Heather, Condom Wrap 
boasts a selection of over 350 styles, com- 
petitive pricing, expert instruction and is 
the only shop of its kind in the Long Beach 
area. “We get old people, we get young 
people ... every background,” Heather 
said. “I think it’s because we’re one of the only 
[stores] with this much variety.” 
Prior to opening the shop, the three partners 
conducted a tremendous amount of research in 
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order to familiarize themselves with the latest innovations in disease preven- 
tion and sexual pleasure. Heather explained that the process included 
attending seminars conducted by the Los Angeles Health Department. 
“At first it wasn’t easy, but now I’ve gotten used to it—it’s like sell- 
ing used tires.” 

“It was always pretty easy for me,” Erin said about dis- 
cussing condoms with customers. She explained the features 
of the Pleasure Plus con- 
dom with self-assured- 
ness. “Once you get all 
the air out it’s extra- 
ribbed and it feels like 
you’re not wearing 
anything. With the 
Ramseys, there are 
two extras, one 
with ribs and one 
without. They 
both have 15 
percent spermi- 
cide. Most have only six to 

eight percent.” 

The inventory goes beyond condoms into novelties 
such as vibrators (second in sales to condoms), oils, sper- 
micides, lingerie, games, bath lotions and how-to books. 
For those wondering how Condom Wrap differs from an 
adult sex-shop, the distinction lies in the type of mer- 
chandise. “It’s the videos and magazines that make the dif- 
ference,” Heather said. Condom Wrap carries neither. 
However, as an educational tool, the retailer occasionally 
shows in-store videos to inform the public about sexually 


transmitted diseases and general product use. 
“I feel like we help a lot of people. One example is that one of 


the manufacturers gave us a whole bunch of lubricant samples. Every 
once in a while, I’ll go around the shop and hand out these sam- 
ples,” Heather said. “You'd be amazed at how many people come 
up to me and ask very quietly, ‘What am | supposed to do with 
this?’” 
“There are so many people who just don’t know. They’re 
out of school and so they’re not being taught. We get a lot 
of recently divorced people who are just getting out into the 
dating scene. They ask a lot of questions. Some of them have 
never used condoms before, so they don’t know what the different prod- 
ucts are,” Heather said. “It’s like starting over. | feel really good about 
what we're doing.” 

For the most part, Long Beach has welcomed Condom Wrap. But 
when they originally tried to open a shop, Belmont Shores refused them 
three times. “They didn’t want a condom shop down there, but we found 
this place. We thought the area was kind of alternative. Its worked out just 
right. | think | would rather be here than Belmont Shores because the city 

has so many restrictions there. They are very conservative,” 
Heather said. 

“We've been left alone here. But we did get a few letters. 
We got some that said | was a bad mother for letting my 
daughter do this, but look she’s never gotten 
pregnant. I’ve had some that say the devil is 
going to get me. We also got one religious 
freak that yelled and screamed from the door 

a one day, but that was it,” Heather said. 
Erin is blasé about the whole thing. “I’m just real- 
ly used to everything. It’s funny, my dad always used to try to steer me away 
from stores like this.” | 
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| [ you ever watched a 
gold fish in a bowl, never actu- 


ally going anywhere just swimming 
around aimlessly? Well, that’s what | feel like 
sometimes. My first few days here | felt whenever 
| opened my mouth, forty pairs of eyes would 
stare in my direction, scrutinizing my every 
move. | have to be honest—at first | loved the 
attention, but soon | became bored. | was that 
goldfish again, the freak from England with the 
“bloody oh, so very British accent.” 

| don’t look any different, so | sit inconspicu- 
ously at the back of the classroom. Then the 
inevitable happens and | open my big mouth, 
which | must admit happens all to often. Oh dear! 


| really do give the game away when | ask what | 
think to be very simple questions like, “What's a 


Scantron?” or “What’s a pop quiz?” 


Shall | tell the truth about why | chose to 
come here or the version | told my parents? All 
right, I’ll tell you the truth. | am one of four 
English exchange students from Nottingham Trent 
University (yes—where Robin Hood is supposed 
to originate from). There were forty universities, 
all in different states of America to choose from. | 
would like to be able to say | chose this universi- 
ty for its world-renowned reputation or its acade- 
mic achievements, but | said | would tell the 
truth. We all agreed that location was our first pri- 
ority, so when it came to the crucial decision it 
had to be Cal State Long Beach. Let me say that 
when we chose this university it was a typically 
cold, rainy and snowy British winter's day. 

Southern California has a certain mystique in 
Britain. As one of my English friends put it, “It’s 
glamour city.” Call me naive, but | didn’t think it 
could be all that different from how it is portrayed 
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with a® 
inthose TV shows 
we are bombarded with from 

America. !n Britain, Southern 

California has become synonymous with 
America in general. It is seen in films and televi- 
sion as the shiny, glitzy, rich movie mecca where 
wisecracking Roseanne reigns and the 90210 
gang sort out their problems by doing right by 
their parents, peers and all other moral standard 
bearers. 

After | stepped off that plane in August, my 
great expectations were dashed. Where were 
Dillon and Brandon and those beautiful houses 
and lifestyles on that dreamy show? What about 
those Baywatch babes, trying to keep their hair in 
place as they tackle yet another successful social 
and moral rescue? Instead, we saw the motorway 
from hell and that dodgy oil refinery. Anti-climax 
city—big time! 

Us foreigners soon found out no one walks in 
LA. Which is a bit of a bugger because no one 
can afford to buy a car—just another one of the 
things we didn’t know before coming here. 
Actually, when we have ventured out of our 
dorm/prison cells, people stare at us as we walk 
the streets. It’s like, if you ask someone how to get 
somewhere and you inform them you will be 
walking, this blank look of amazement appears 
on their faces. “Gee, it’s a long way to walk.” 
Then, as we start walking, we realize it’s only a 
five minute walk—hello! 

The issue which has also caused much con- 
tention is the legal drinking age in California. In 
Britain the legal drinking age is 18. At this age 
you are seen as an adult in the eyes of the law. As 
such, you are deemed responsible enough to 
make your own decisions, one of which is your 
ability to go to your local pub and buy an alco- 
holic drink. It seems strange to believe you can 
get married, start a family and even die for your 
country in America, yet you do not have the right 
to choose whether to buy alcohol. 

I'm afraid to say we call Americans “Larry 
Lightweights,” which means you can’t handle 
your drink. My roommate and | have been at a 
bar and asked for a drink which you call hard 
liquor, like vodka or Jack Daniel’s and the men 
almost toppled off their bar stools. I’m not taking 
the piss now, seriously, it’s true. It’s quite sad the 
way student life in Britain revolves around, the 
pub and drinking in excess—basically having a 
good time. During the week, you will always find 
the students at one of the bars that is holding a 
cheap drink student night. The weekends are for 
relaxing from the week’s partying. 
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The same question always crops up in con- 
versations, “Is America how you expected it to 
be?”—1 think not! Two countries with one lan- 
guage in common couldn’t have more differ- 
ences. Just because two countries have basic sim- 
ilarities, this, by no stretch of the imagination, 
can define these two cultures as similar. Even the 
language seemed foreign to me—the one thing 
we are supposed to have in common. American 
English certainly has taken some adjusting to. 

My English roomate and | have experienced 
problems communicating with Americans who 
simply don’t understand our accents. One inci- 
dent that we still find amusing was so comical 
that it seems hardly believable. 

We were trying to find a quick route to walk 
to Target from the music center on campus. Soon, 
we found ourselves in a residential area, bicker- 
ing as to the whereabouts of Target. The only solu- 
tion was to ask a woman sitting on her front 
porch. “Excuse me, | was wondering if you could 
help us—we are looking for Target. Are we going 
in the right direction?” It seemed she had never 
heard of such a place. We tried everything, | even 
tried to pronounce Target with an American 
accent, hoping this would solve the deadlock, but 
it was all in vain. Eventually, we decided to give 
up. We thanked the lady for her attempted help, 
turned to walk away and then, to our amazement, 
she said, “The only place you'll find at the end of 
this street is Target. I’ve lived here all my life and 
| never heard of the place your asking for.” We 
couldn’t help laughing, it was as if we were 
speaking a foreign language. These things don’t 
happen so often anymore—which is quite scary 
because it means we are beginning to lose our 
accents—nightmare! My friends warned me that 
if | returned with a “Yankee” accent they’d stop 
talking to me. They were joking. 

At least | hope they were. | 
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Saxophones wail blues, nearly drowning out the clang- 
ing of the trolley bells as visitors stroll through 16 1/2 blocks 
of cafes, breweries, eclectic nightclubs, art galleries, music 
and antique shops known as the Gaslamp Quarter. 

Nestled in the heart of downtown San Diego, the pulse 
of the Quarter quickens when the sun goes down. Becoming 
one of the hottest Southern California urban street scenes. 
Dimly lit gaslamps cast an eerie yellow glow on the steam 
rising from beneath the streets, adding to the haunting affect 
created by the Victorian architecture. 

In 1980, the district underwent a transformation when 
the Quarter was added to the National Register of Historic 
Places, spurring cleanup campaigns and uncovering a hid- 
den jewel of Southern California’s early history and culture. 
Once a red light district, the Quarter’s primary patrons prior 
to 1980 included criminals, police officers and military per- 
sonnel. Today, the area attracts people from all walks of life 
by offering something for everyone. 

Sixty-five eateries serving a multitude of cuisine line the 
streets, interrupted by art galleries, bookstores, antique 
shops and microbreweries. 

Start your jaunt through the Quarter at the William 
Heath Davis House on the corner of Fourth and Island 


avenues. Built in 1850, the house holds a tremendous 
amount of information in the form of brochures and knowl- 
edgeable people. 

Bordered primarily by Broadway, Fourth Avenue, 
Harbor and Sixth avenues, the Quarter contains several 
antique shops. For an antique bookstore with a large selec- 
tion of prints and books, try Gaslamp Books, Prints and 
Antiques at 413 Market St. The musty shop’s inventory is for 
reference only but perfect for anyone who enjoys browsing 


Toni Smothermon Explores San Diego’s Gaslamp District 


through a “real” bookstore. (Sorry, you won't find any 
Danielle Steele.) If you want more than books and prints try 
any one of the other antique stores, including the very large 
Eighth and Island Antique Mall at 452 Eighth Ave. 

Although the art may be a bit pricey, the SOMA gallery, 
located at 343 Fourth Ave., offers interesting work by South 
American artists. 

And what city would be complete without a coffee- 
house? At Avignon Coffee House, 560 Fifth Ave., you get 
European atmosphere served up by an Afghan, Ahmad 


continued on page 11 
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fop photo: 
street sign of the historic 
Gaslamp District. 
middle photo: 
Avignon Coffee House owner 
and former CSULB student 
Ahmad Mesdaq. 
bottom photo: 
the Horton Grand Hotel was 
built in 1886 and moved to 
its present location at Fourth 
and Island avenues in 1984 
to accommodate the Horton 
Plaza shopping center. 


photography by: 
Amil Steiner 


he water, that’s it. Must be something in that water down there in 
Arkansas that keeps producing homespun, outgoing, proactive, 
folksy next-door-neighbor types who take struggling institutions 
by the reigns and steer them into thriving ones. First, the United 
States elects Bill Clinton—‘“just plain Bill’—to steward it; now the 
California State University Board of Trustees has chosen Robert 
Maxson, the man who helped transform the University of Nevada, Las Vegas from 
a 90-pound David to an up-and-coming Goliath, to guide Cal State Long Beach. 
But to say the choice was entirely that of the Trustees would be untrue. The fact 


is, Robert Maxson chose Cal State Long Beach just as much as the Trustees chose 
him. Actually, Maxson made up his mind before the Trustees made up theirs. 
Maxson was instantly taken with CSULB when he visited last spring. He 
decided to take an informal tour before his official visit to campus, so he threw on 
a T-shirt, jeans and tennis shoes and “just walked around.” “Nobody had a clue 
who I was,” he says. Maxson liked what he saw on campus and around town so 
much that, on the plane back to Las Vegas, he told his wife there would be no visit 
to the University of Oklahoma, where he was also under consideration for the 
presidency. This, despite that at the time there were four candidates being con- 
sidered for the CSULB post. “It wasn’t like I had been offered a job,” Maxson says 
“I was smitten with the place. I really wanted to come here. I didn’t have to be 


wooed; I didn’t have to be persuaded.” 


Where they're from 
and what they want. 
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presidents 
Robert Maxson 
and 

Suzie Aramesh 
—Wwho they are, 
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So when it came time to meet with the Trustees, Maxson says, the first thing 
he told them was, “If you offer me the job, I’m going to take it.” 

It was not so simple a matter for Suzie Aramesh. Her initiation into Associated 
Students, Inc. came as the organization’s receptionist two years ago. Last year she 
served as a senator-at-large. After graduating last spring with a degree in public 
policy, Aramesh was on her way to law school at either Southern Methodist 
University or the University of Houston when she began entertaining presidential 
aspirations. “I was sort of the model senator, so I was in a perfect position to run,” 
she says. Aramesh won, but had to go through two elections to do so. She gar- 
nered 46 percent of the vote in the regular election but was forced into a runoff, 
which she won by a margin of six votes out of 1,530 cast. 

On the surface, Maxson and Aramesh look like polar opposites: he the wily 
politician from the South, followed west by a vortex of controversy; she the pro- 
totypical sorority woman with a disdain for the political aspects of her job. But 
their personalities are very much parallel. Both are outgoing and personable, and 
each has shown a capacity to get things done. Separated by 36 years and a few 
hundred yards of walkway, the two have, through their divergent methods, arrived 
at similar posts simultaneously, with a common mission of building a better 
CSULB. 

There is a slogan under which A.S. government is operating this year: “It’s 
Never Been Done Like This Before.” Such an abstract term could mean many 
things, but the insinuation here is that this administration will be run with more 
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honesty and effectiveness than in the past. Not exactly the words that come to 


mind when considering politics of any kind. But a person like Suzie Aramesh is 
not someone you would tab as a politician. Her approach is direct and sponta- 
neous, almost to a fault. Like the published interview that quoted her as saying 
that she sat on more than 30 committees that “don’t do anything.” “Sometimes I'll 
open my mouth and a flood of emotions comes out,” says the 22-year-old. “And 
that isn’t always a good thing.” 

It is, however, her thing, and being thrust into the role of student leader is not 
going to change that. Last spring while campaigning, Aramesh made it a point to 
tell potential constituents she wasn’t promising any preferential treatment. She 
simply presented her platform and asked for their support. 

That approach worked, and since taking office, Aramesh, a self-described fix- 
it type, set to fixing some things she perceived as wrong within and outside the 
A.S. In the first month of the semester, Aramesh was able to get service hours 
extended for night students and managed to fill all the seats on the A.S. Judiciary 
and most of the commissions, something that no one can recall happening so early 
in the semester. “We’ve had presidents who didn’t get them all filled until April or 
May, and that was only because there was pressure on them,” says Arnie Berman, 
the executive assistant to Associated Students, Inc., who worked with six presi- 
dents prior to Aramesh. 

Aramesh and Jill Griffith, who Aramesh appointed as A.S. administrator, have 
also added greater structure to the commissions overseen by the organization. In 
prior years, commissioners were able to request funding for programs, then spend 
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it on whatever because there was no system for keeping tabs on the money. Now 
commissions are funded on a program-by-program basis and must go through a 
closely monitored set of procedures. “It’s not like they just give the commission a 
bunch of money and [let them] write the checks,” Berman says. 

Still, Aramesh says she would rather grant A.S. funds to commissions to 
improve services on campus than allocate money to campus organizations. “That 
should tell you where our priorities are,” she says. 

Another item that Aramesh has made an early priority is to constantly lobby 
Maxson on behalf of students. “I write him a letter every Monday telling him of 
all the complaints I get from students,” Aramesh says. “He probably expects it by 


now.” 


Aramesh is also concentrating on getting all levels of the A.S. on the same 
page, from increasing interaction among committees to setting out concrete job 
descriptions for commissioners. The belief is that unless everybody is working 
together, nothing they do matters. She wants student government to be more vis- 
ible in organizing events and activities, and for students to see the A.S. as an ally, 
not an enemy. Steven Negley, senator for the college of business, thinks the right 
person is in place. “She does a great job of promoting the A.S.,” he says 

Says Aramesh: “I don’t want students to think that we’re just another branch 
of administration. We are an administrative body, but we are also students.” 
However daunting a task all of this may be, it should seem trivial for Aramesh 
considering what she went through as a grade-schooler 15 years ago. Then, 
Aramesh lived with her mother, father and sister in Iran, and 7-year-old Suzie 
attended a “very westernized” Armenian school. One afternoon, Aramesh’s moth- 
er was late picking her daughter up from school, leaving Suzie as one of the few 
remaining pupils. Political tension in Iran had been building for a while and 
would finally boil over that day when Aramesh’s school was bombed, the first 
structure in Tehran to be hit. The bombs were among the opening salvos fired in 
the bloody revolution that would result in the overthrow of the Shah. “Me and the 
principal of the school ... and two other students were under a table hiding,” 


Aramesh says. “We were so scared. We were crying.” 
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To reach her daughter, Aramesh’s mother had to drive through the chaos of 
traffic-jammed streets lined with burning trash cans—the flames of violence 
fueled by any mention of the Shah or his regime. “I remember seeing bodies burn- 
ing on the ground,” she says. “It’s one of my only memories of my childhood.” 

Shortly thereafter, Aramesh and her mother, a nurse, headed to Switzerland 
for a nursing conference. “My mom could take one person,” Aramesh says. “My 
dad had to work and my sister was only 3, so I went.” The pair intended to stay 
for only a week. While in Switzerland, Aramesh’s mother realized she never real- 
ly loved her husband and decided she wanted a divorce after 16 years of marriage. 
Aramesh’s father put a block on her mother’s visa, so she could not re-enter the 
country to get her youngest daughter. 

Aramesh and her mother have not been back to Iran since; she has not seen 
her sister in more than 14 years and did not see her father until they reunited in 
Canada last year. Although she says the reunion was exciting for her, a gap 
remained because of the time spent apart. “I didn’t really have a bond with him, 
as he had with me, because I was so young and I had blocked out so much of my 
childhood that I really didn’t remember him,” she says. “He was just another 
man.” 

Aramesh, who is recently engaged, says she will try to return to Iran to see 
her sister once she is married, but is concerned for her and her fiancee’s safety 
because they are American. “I don’t know if I'll ever see my sister or my dad 
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ver the past decade, the 
Ve Centers for Disease Control 
(CDC) and the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH) 
have invested $22 billionjon AIDS research. Originally, they were fighting a dead- 
ly virus they said was hace down people’s immune systems. But now, a new 
enemy has surfaced gn the AIDS battlefield. His name is Peter H. Duesberg, 
world-renowned virelogist and professor of molecular biology for the University 
of California at Berkeley. He stands in direct opposition to the medical establish- 
ment, arguing that HIV (human immunodeficiency virus) does not cause AIDS. 
While the theory may be politically incorrect, Duesberg garnered support from 
more than 100 internationally respected scientists and researchers. 

Although the medical establishment virtually ignores claims they say are 
based simply on ignorance, Duesberg possesses impressive credentials. 
Considered a leader in the study of retroviruses, in 1970 he isolated the first can- 
cer genes and mapped their genetic structures. In 1986, NIH honored him with 
the Outstanding Investigator Grant, a recognition that only few have attained. He 
is also a member of the National Academy of Sciences. 

Duesberg explained that recreational drugs and other noncontagious health 
risks cause immune suppression, and subsequently AIDS. He distinguishes 
American AIDS from AIDS in Africa, which he said is caused by such health haz- 
ards as malnutrition and poor sanitary conditions. 

In contrast, the medical community holds that HIV, which was co-discovered 
in 1983, is a new, sexually-transmitted virus that causes AIDS. (Therefore, AIDS 
is an infectious, or contagious disease.) The CDC and the NIH define AIDS as any 
one of 25 existing diseases in the presence of HIV. Asa result, they predicted that 
the entire sexually active population is at risk for contracting HIV, and ultimate- 
ly, AIDS. Today there are nationwide health warnings—do not have unprotected 
sex, use sterile needles—and an estimated $4 billion is spent on AIDS research 
each year. 

Yet Duesberg argues that money and education spent on fighting AIDS has 


Virologist 
Peter H. Duesberg 
disputes the link 
between 

HIV and AIDS 


by Charlotte Mulhern 


illustration by Alice Picado 


yielded “absolutely nothing.” He maintains that they are looking in the wrong 
place—which is where his hypothesis enters the picture. 

Duesberg contends that American AIDS first surfaced in the early ‘80s 
because of a major increase in recreational drug use by the male homosexual pop- 
ulation. It was this widespread behavior that first exposed the link between drugs 
and AIDS—a correlation that led Duesberg to realize that AIDS was behaving, not 
like an infectious or contagious disease such as the flu, but instead, more like a 
toxic disease. Toxic diseases strike the victim only after years of exposure (lung 
cancer appears only after 10-20 years of cigarette use). : 

Duesberg developed this theory after checking studies reporting that HIV 
caused AIDS. “They reported that only one in a thousand T-cells were infected by 
HIV,” Duesberg said. “That is not enough to cause a fatal disease like AIDS. If that 
were the case, you would die every day—because you cut yourself shaving, or 
because you poked yourself with a needle. If you lose five drops of blood, you’ve 
lost [more than] one in a thousand T-cells. So the loss of cells due to HIV could 
not possibly explain AIDS. Drugs are a more plausible proposition.” 

Duesberg explained that if AIDS were an infectious disease, then it would 
spread like other infectious diseases. New viruses spread exponentially; they do 
not discriminate between the sexes. However, toxic diseases do not. “Every con- 
tagious disease, there is no exception, is equally distributed between the gen- 
ders,” he said. “You don’t find it 90 percent male and 10 percent female. But the 
people dying of AIDS are from the exact same risk groups of 10 years ago—and 
about 90 percent of them are males, even now. Even prostitutes have not devel- 
oped AIDS, except those who are intravenous drug users. And doctors never get 
AIDS from their patients—never. Imagine: this is supposed to be an infectious 
disease and doctors do virtually everything with their patients, but they don’t get 
AIDS.” 

Duesberg argues that the long incubation period from the time of contact to 
the development of AIDS lends credence to his proposition that AIDS is distin- 
guished from other infectious diseases. “Everything we know about this virus 


(HIV) is incompatible with what we know about the immune system,” Duesberg 
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said. “The generation time of a retrovirus is about 24 hours, and you get what is 
called ‘exponential increase’ of infected cells—every 24 hours, a thousand times 
more. A thousand in one day, a million in the second day, a billion in the third. 
It’s the battle between the virus and the immune system. You know after five or 
six days after being exposed to the flu if you have it or if you don’. So if AIDS 
takes an average of 10 years, there must be something else altogether that is 
responsible for it.” 
Duesberg blasts the so-called “AIDS test.” “This test measures antibodies 
against the virus—which means your body has already rejected it. You already 
went through the phase of exponential increase, the immune system knocked the 
virus out, and there’s hardly anything left. 


« 


They look for some indirect evidence of HIV,” he continued. “It’s like you 


would look for the tracks of an animal in the snow if you couldn't find the ani- 
mal. They are looking for a substitute, or marker, that the virus has been there, 
rather than looking for the virus itself. And they are forced to do this because they 
can’t find the virus.” 

An additional, more serious problem, lies in the fact that not everyone with 
AIDS has HIV, thus violating the first postulate of Robert Koch, a German bacte- 
tiologist who discovered tuberculosis 80 years ago. “Koch’s first postulate is based 
on logic. If a microbe is causing a disease, you have to be able to find it in every 
case of that disease. So if the virus is absent in just one case of that disease, and it 
is properly diagnosed, then it can no longer be seen as the cause of that disease. 
So HIV can no longer be the cause of AIDS,” Duesberg explained. 


In light of all of this, a predictable question is why do average people, who do 
not do drugs, die of AIDS? According to Duesberg, the answer is simple—they 
probably took AZT, which is prescribed to people in an effort to control HIV infec- 
tion and prevent AIDS. 

Azidothymidine, better known as AZT, is the most popular therapy for AIDS. 
Originally developed over 20 years ago to be used as chemotherapy, in 1987 it was 
accepted by the FDA after studies showed it prolonged the lives of people with 
AIDS. However, many of the studies done on AZT were performed by its manu- 
facturer, Burroughs Wellcome—a conflict of interest that has dissenters question- 
ing its validity. 

“AZT, in my mind, is AIDS by prescription,” Duesberg said. “You don’t need 
anything but AZT in order to get AIDS.” Therefore, Duesberg contends it is 
because of AZT—not HIV—that a seemingly healthy person like Arthur Ashe died 
of AIDS. He is only one of many HIV positive (yet healthy) individuals who has 
died of the disease and was not in any of the risk groups; drugs users and hemo- 
philiacs. 

Ashe, as many know, reportedly got HIV from a blood transfusion in 1983. 
For several years he lived unknowingly with the virus. When he discovered he 


was HIV-positive, he was prescribed AZT. It was not long before he died. Both his 
wife and 5-year-old daughter have since tested negative for the HIV antibodies. 

“The problem is that whenever an HIV-positive person gets a disease they 
(their doctors) say HIV has done it,” Duesberg said. “But they don’t take into con- 
sideration the fact that all of us will someday get a disease, and all of us will—sur- 
prise, surprise—die someday. And then they don’t see what’s happening to those 
without HIV.” In other words, if an HIV-positive person gets pneumonia and dies, 
they say this person died of AIDS. But if an HIV-negative person gets pneumonia 
and dies, they say this person died of pneumonia. 

“AIDS has a very deceptive definition because people are not told this. They 
are not even aware of it,” Duesberg continued. 

Duesberg contends that it was excessive consumption of AZT that caused the 
death of Ashe, as well as the late author Randy Shilts. He also holds that HIV itself 
is harmless. “HIV is a retrovirus, like many, many others that we know and have 
studied in the past 20 or 30 years as causes of cancer,” Duesberg said. “HIV is so 
harmless, so rare, and so readily restricted to a few cells by the immune system, 
that you typically don’t find it in anybody—unless you have technology that is 
able to see a needle in a haystack. And that’s how technology developed in the ‘80s 
when we found the virus. We can now find one virus in thousands of cells. 


“HIV has nothing to do with AIDS in terms of causation,” he continued. “You 
could call it a marker for risk behavior. Since HIV is an extremely rare virus in the 
general population, you have to have contact with a lot of people in order to pick 
it up—such as promiscuous homosexuals, drug users, and hemophiliacs who 
receive the blood collected from many different people.” 

Duesberg stands firmly by his hypothesis that recreational drugs, like nitrite 
inhalants and heroin, the danger and stress of blood transfusions, and AZT are 
depleting the body’s immune system. “If you have HIV, but no other risk factor ... 


you won't get AIDS,” he said. “There are 14 million people on this planet who are 


HIV-positive and totally healthy.” 

However, in light of all the inconsistencies with the HIV-causes-AIDS theory 
that Duesberg points out, he still is unable to get any response from the CDC or 
NIH. In fact, until recent years Duesberg couldn't even get a response from the 
media. Duesberg is no longer invited to speak at national medical conferences and 
his $200,000 NIH research grant was never renewed. In short, his professional 
career has suffered greatly since he began disagreeing with America’s most promi- 
nent and respected medical agencies. 

In spite of this, Duesberg gained international support from Nobel Prize win- 
ners and the inventor of the AIDS test. Even Montagnier and Robert C. Gallo, co- 


discoverers of HIV, now back away from their original hypothesis that HIV alone 
causes AIDS. Now they say a co-factor is involved. 

“Co-factors are always an excuse,” Duesberg said. “If your hypothesis fails, 
and if it’s as popular and as established as HIV was, then it’s very difficult to say, 
‘Well, that hypothesis was wrong; we have to find a new one.’ So what are you 
going to do? You say that this is still the cause of AIDS, but it needs something 


else to really do the job.” 

Those who disagree with Duesberg have a real problem with the information 
he preaches; that it is OK to have unprotected sex. But that is not entirely true 
since safe sex will usually protect a person from STDs and pregnancy. But to pro- 
tect against AIDS, Duesberg argued we should instead educate people about the 
dangers of drug abuse. 

“Don't take drugs—it’s as simple as that. And don’t accept AZT. That’s all you 
need,” Duesberg explained. “Listen to Nancy Reagan ... and Peter Duesberg. Those 
two are your best bet.” | 
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again,” Aramesh says. “It’s like a part of my heart is somewhere else. I hope to see 
them again—my sister at least.” 

Meanwhile, Maxson cruises along with a guest on one of his trademark twice- 
a-day strolls around campus, beaming his infectious grin almost the entire way. He 
pauses here and there to say hello to a student or faculty member. Staying visible 
is a top priority for Maxson. You'll find him at numerous sporting events, plays 
and other university functions. “I think it’s important that people see the presi- 
dent,” he says. “People want to know that you're not sitting up in some CEO 
boardroom making decisions that will affect their lives.” 

When Maxson gave his “State of the University Address” during the summer, 
it caught many people by surprise. Instead of speaking about the virtues of high- 
er education, Maxson outlined his plans to make CSULB one of the top five urban 
universities in the nation within 10 years. “I think people were surprised by the 
optimism at that point,” says CSULB Spokeswoman Toni Beron. “For so long we’ve 
been hearing doom and gloom. To hear something positive was really a change.” 

Maxson’ ambition seems impossible considering the budget cutbacks that 
have plagued the campus and the California State University system as a whole 
over the past four years, but one look at Maxson’s track record shows that it is 
indeed possible. While under Maxson’s direction, UNLV underwent a stunning 
metamorphosis, from a university of a little more than 10,000 mostly part-time 
students in 1984, to an enrollment of about 20,000 by the time he left to take over 
CSULB on June 1. For four years running, UNLV was listed among the “Up-and- 
Coming” universities by U.S. News and World Report magazine. 


Now, after an often stormy period at UNLY, he has landed here with hopes of 


meeting similar success. Dismayed by the lack of student input on such matters as 
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campus construction, (specifically the razing of Hardfact Hill to make way for a 
central heating and cooling plant), one of the first things Maxson did when he 
took office was create the Blue-Ribbon Task Force on Services to Students, to 
which he allocated $150,000 under his budget for the 1994-95 academic year. 
“This is not a committee I formed for show,” he insists. “This committee is going 
to make an impact on this campus.” Eugene Ruyle, a CSULB anthropology pro- 
fessor, is skeptical. “Unless there is student input this is all window dressing,” he 
says. 

But the key with Maxson is that he is a salesman, the product in this case— 
CSULB. Maxson’s biggest sell is that he wants CSULB to be a “university of choice” 
for a “critical mass” of freshmen. In order to do this, Maxson will have to launch 
a massive public relations campaign to help polish the image of the university. He 
plans to round up a team of volunteer students, faculty and staff to visit area high 
schools and junior colleges and recruit. There are also designs to invite students 
and their families to campus for productions and sporting events once The 
Pyramid opens. “When the best and brightest start coming here, nothing enhances 
[a university's] reputation like that does,” Maxson says. 

Raised by deeply religious, working-class parents on an Arkansas cotton farm, 
young Robert Maxson, by his own definition, “had zero plans.” “I never had goals 
in my life,” he says. “My realities have far exceeded my dreams.” He did, howev- 
er, know that life on the farm was not for him, so he headed for college at the 
University of Arkansas at Monticello. There, he earned a degree in education and 
took a job as an English teacher at Pahokee High in Pahokee, Fla. One of his stu- 
dents was a ninth-grader named Sylvia Parrish, who was infatuated with Maxson 
from day one. The two began dating shortly after she graduated and married in 
1965. 

Maxson earned his doctorate from Missisippi State in 1970, then made the 
jump into the ranks of higher education when he accepted a teaching job at 
Auburn. After four years he became dean of the College of Education, and only 
then did he begin to entertain thoughts of someday becoming a university presi- 
dent. That would become a reality in 1978 when the University of Houston called 
and offered him the presidency of its Victoria campus. After four years he was 
offered the position of senior vice president for academic affairs at the four-cam- 
pus system, where he worked with president Barry Munitz, the current CSU 
Chancellor. 

In 1984, UNLV called and offered him the presidency. Despite the fact that 
Las Vegas was “like a foreign country” to him, Maxson accepted the job over a sim- 
ilar offer from the University of Rhode Island. In 10 years, he helped bolster 
UNLV. But even now his accomplishments have been overshadowed by his trials 
with the athletic regime, more specifically the men’s basketball program and its 
wildly popular coach, Jerry Tarkanian. Despite all that Maxson had done for the 
university, many people demanded that he be ousted—there was even an organi- 
zation, Citizens for the Removal of Robert Maxson. 

Jim Weaver, UNLV athletic director, says Maxson was “very supportive” of the 
UNLY athletic program. “Dr. Maxson had an interest in all aspects of the univer- 
sity, including athletics,” Weaver says. “I don’t think there’s any question he made 
a lot of strong contributions to UNLV.” 

Given the light of recent events, many would argue he contributed a bit too 
much. If the Tarkanian saga didn’t climax when Tarkanian signed in 1992 to 
accept a job with the NBA San Antonio Spurs, then certainly it seemed over when 
Maxson left UNLV. But, this past summer, allegations about a “secret” supplemen- 
tal contract agreement between Maxson and Rollie Massimino, Tarkanian’s 
replacement, were revealed. 

UNLV Vice President of Academic Affairs John Unrue says the charges are 
from special interest groups who have decided to carry out a “blood feud” with 
Maxson. “In 10 years, I never questioned his being candid with me or his hon- 
esty.” There are certain special interests—“Tarkophiles,” as they have been referred 
to—with the sole mission of discrediting Maxson, Unrue says. 

Perhaps the loudest voice in the den is that of Maxson himself; he chooses not 
to discuss the matter. Here now with a fresh start and a new challenge—one will 
be to determine whether the campus is over administrated. It would be a bold 
move for Maxson to challenge the worth of some of his administrators, one that 
would likely win over students but could also be political suicide, bringing about 
a situation comparable to the UNLV debacle. Aramesh, on the other hand, must 
continue to show that she is capable of playing the political game. Maintaining a 
strong working relationship with Maxson would also be a good move. He is, after 
all, a new president with a past that may yet come back to haunt him. No doubt 
Maxson will be eager to make allies, so he may be willing to give a little more in 
his first year. Indeed, we shall see. | 
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Mesdaq. The way his thin silhouette floats up to your table, puffing away on his 
cigarette is sheer artistry. He'll join you for conversation—only a fool would deny 
him. He tells war stories, immigration stories, family stories, business stories, 
love stories and more. After all, doesn’t that encompass what the coffeehouse 
experience is really about? 

Hungry? Once again, stay away from the tourist traps, otherwise you won't 
experience the authentic Quarter. Ole Madrid Cafe, located at 751 Fifth Ave., 
comes highly recommended. However, if you really want the one-of-a-kind eat- 
ing experience, go to Royal Pie Bakery at 554 Fourth Ave. The building, home to 
bakeries in San Diego since 1871, once housed the notorious Anchor Hotel 
upstairs, a place of ill repute during the first quarter of this century. At first glance 
it looks dirty—not because of its tarnished past but because of the old baking 
“stuff? piled to the ceiling. But really, it’s just part of the nostalgia. Come on, live 
a little. 

Looking to get spiritual? Once again, the choices are plentiful. Brewski’s, a 
micro-brewery located at 310 Fifth Ave., advertises a great lineup of hand craft- 
ed hops. 

If entertainment is what you crave ... the Quarter delivers. Dick’s Last Resort, 
345 Fourth Ave., prides itself on being the “shame of the Quarter,” playing its 
music loud and rowdy. At the E Street Alley, between Fourth and Fifth Avenues 
on E Street, patrons dance to progressive hits and at the Green Circle, 827 F St., 
pool tables and cheap drinks appeal to the college crowd. Croce’s, 802 Fifth Ave., 
serves up hot, sweaty, smoky blues. You have not lived unless you’ve sat in the 
basement of this or some other tired old building, listening to a sad soul singing 
his blue story. 

Still trying to get a mental picture? Well, if you’ve ever been to Mardi Gras in 
New Orleans, the Gaslamp Quarter on a Friday or Saturday night is the next best 
thing. So save yourself the expense of a trip to New Orleans—hop in your car and 


an hour and a half later you can enjoy the distinctive ambiance of the Gaslamp 


Quarter. | 
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TRADE: 


campus life 
survival 
tips 


by Donald Nosek 


Attention college students, especially freshmen 
and transfers: I am donating my valuable time to 
welcome all rookies to the Cal State University sys- 
tem, so listen up. You are about to embark on a long, 
arduous journey which Cal State Long Beach officials 
like to call an education. Fortunately for you, I pos- 
sess time-saving knowledge that can only be 
obtained from serving five years of hard time at “The 
Beach.” (Talk about misnomers, I never spent a day 
here that even remotely reminded me of a day at the 
beach.) Paroled and reformed—ready to give back to 
society—I have compiled a short list of dos and 
dont’s designed to help you survive your three to six 
years of campus life. When all’s said and done, you 
might even have a job-earning degree (no promises 
though). 

If you drive a car and have attempted to park it 
on campus, you probably wondered why you bought 
a parking pass for spaces already occupied. Sixty 
bucks and you can’t even 
find a parking place in 
this zip code. You have 
two choices: try taking 
all your classes on Friday 
or give someone a ride to 
their car. I like to call it 
ride hoppin'. Aggressive 
personalities are a plus, 
but for shy types, ride 
hoppin' provides a great 
ice-breaker for prospec- 
tive romantic involve- 
ment. This system of 
trading parking spaces 
saves the driver a lot of 
time and provides a welcomed ride for students who 
have finished a long day of school. If you want a 
spot, simply wait at the front of the parking lot and 
offer a ride to someone. Not only might you get a 
date from ride hoppin”, but you already know what 
kind of car the person drives. A perfect shopping 
environment for you money-grubbing males and 
females. 

After your 10 to 15 minute walk uphill, you 
probably realized your next necessity—good walking 
shoes. You're going to be doing plenty of walking, so 
go ahead and splurge on a reliable pair—your feet 
will thank you later. And remember Murphy’s Law 
for College Campuses: Your next destination; class, 
car ... , will always be the farthest possible distance 
from your current position. 

Getting Classes: You're set for this semester but 
keep this advice for future reference. If you can’t get 
the class on VRR before the semester begins, wait. 
Go to the regular scheduled class and beg, plead or 
bribe your way in, but continue to call VRR. You 
have about two and a half weeks to call 10 to 20 
times a day. If you keep calling, I guarantee your 
odds of getting the class are better than winning your 
last Lotto ticket. (And I know you thought you had 
a chance there). 

People always drop and when they do you’re in! 
Don’t ever back down from a class you need, no mat- 
ter how hopeless it seems. The teacher could be 
complaining about having a full class, plus 50 peti- 
tioners, and by the third week have 20 empty seats. 

Use of computers at Academic Computing 
Services and the Main Library is free, use them! 

Student Services: You'll spend hours, days, even 
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“And remember Murphy's Law 


next destination; class, car ..., 
will always be the farthest 


current position." 


weeks in these lines so pay attention. Bring some- 
thing to read! I’m not joking about the line waits, so 
put this time to use. One time, I read all but two 
chapters of “War and Peace” waiting to change my 
grad check. Avoid going to Student Services during 
school rush hour—10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Everyone apply for financial aid. You work your 
butt off seven days a week, you deserve some help. 
Yes, I am a healthy, white male with no depen- 
dents—seeking tall, gorgeous female tutor (can’t 
hurt to advertise)—from beautiful Huntington Beach 
and 1 qualified for some aid. The mountains of 


paperwork just might be worth some cash, so take 
the time. 

Your records are bound to get screwed up soon- 
er than later, and if they do you might have to pay. 
To perform certain requests, especially ones past the 
deadline date, you have to pay $10. Problem is you 
have to wait in another line to do it. I suggest paying 
the cashier $10 to $20 
in advance and keep- 
ing the receipt handy 
for just such instances. 
Any of you who have 


tor College Campuses: Your been through this 


know you don’t want 

to stand in those lines 

more than once. 
CSULB will 


possible distance from your become your home 


away from home— 
even if you don’ live 
on campus. Therefore, 
you'll need the basic 
comforts your home 
provides: a place to sleep, to eat, and to use the 
restroom. There are lots of great places to sleep, find 
one inside and outside. Make sure the one inside is 
quiet and comfortable. As for the one outside, just 
make sure it has no spiders, ants or on-coming traf- 
fic nearby. I can’t reveal my inside place because 
securing it is hard enough. (If I were you, I’'d scope 
the Union.) 

Where to eat: The campus food could be worse, 
deal with it! But to ensure you don’t forget lunch 
money at home, put $20 or so on a Beach Club card 
(second floor, University Bookstore) and use it only 
when you need to. If you want to bring something 
from home, there are two microwaves between the 
Upper Quad and the liberal arts buildings. 
Personally, I prefer the Nugget. It has food, TV, beer 
and pool. Who needs a home anyway? 

Now, I know it’s not pretty but we have to dis- 
cuss what my colleague likes to call a “home toilet.” 
All of you who hate using public restrooms better get 
a house nearby, a case of Depends, or find your own 
secluded throne. Sooner or later you'll need to use 
one, so be prepared because a negative restroom 
experience can ruin your day. Finding a clean, pri- 
vate facility is essential for that home-like experi- 
ence. Again, I can not reveal my two strategically 
scouted spots for fear of overpopulation. But good 
luck, there’s plenty out there. (Hint: think new 
buildings.) 

That’s all we have room for but remember— 
teachers, staff and administration make it hard 
enough to maneuver through this labyrinth of rules, 
deadlines and paperwork—don’t make it harder on 
yourself. | 


Do you enjoy bas others, or os need additional income to ae your educational endeavors? 


for women with h ificutty o conceiving. if you are nine 35 ang 1 healthy, you sould have the 
satisfaction of helping someone in a very special way. Donors needed this month: 5'6" or under, 
British Isle or northern European background. 


Good Compensation Provided 
Contact South Bay Hospital IVF Center at 
310/318-4727 
South Bay Hospital Center for Advanced Reproductive Care 


Permanent Hair Removal 
ROBIN FIERSTEIN RE. 
310.407.7272 


Two essential 
ingredients 
for a perfect 

cate: 


A. date and this. 
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It’s every where 
you want to be: 


© Visa U.S.A. Ind. 1994 


ASTHMA 
STUDY 


$$$ 


Asthmatic age 18 
years and older. 
Interested in 
participating in 
an asthma 
research study 
should call the 
offices of 
Dr. Galant and Lin. 


Compensation will 
be provided for 
study participants. 
For further 
information: 


CALL 
71a) €44-2003 


The California State University International Programs 


Ip Study Overseas 


Germany * Japan © Sweden ¢ Brazil 
New Zealand ¢ Mexico ¢ Zimbabwe 
Denmark ¢ Taiwan © Quebec e Israel 
Australia ¢ France ¢ Italy 

Spain ¢ United Kingdom 


e Sixteen Countries 
e CSU Resident Credit 
e Many Academic Fields A 


vailable 
e Academic Year 
e Financial Aid Applies 
¢ Regular Campus Fees 
Why stay at home? 
bi 


Travel — See the world! 


Call Cecilia Fidora, CSULB 
Study Abroad Office, SSA 201 
(310) 985-8429 


Or write — 


anne The California State University 
International Programs 
400 Golden Shore 
Long Beach, California 90802-4275 


